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gain <=d Fc Cenſures and Suf- 
I ($4. trages of the world, are 
YO WS likcRocks and Shelves, 

| ' againſt. which, Books 
like Veſſels, oftentimes daſhing, 
find their own Fate and Ship- 
 wrack: vir, your Acceptance 
| will diſpenſe a hobler. and more 
; auſpicious Gale, then any which 
| 


can bs. breath'd-from the looſer 
or vainer Aire of popular Ap- 
plauſe, to tranſport this diſcourſe 
tro the publique; And it will be 
the happineſs of this Treatiſe, 
A 2 that 


that in future Times it ſhall en- 


title its ſafety to ſo ſucceſsful a 
Steerage. For indeed the Tem- 
peſt with Reaſon, is frequently 
more deſtructive and ruinous, 
then the Storm without it, my 
own Fear and Caution can ſecure 


or reſcue me from the danger of 


the laſt ; but onely your Candor 
, and Approbation can redeem 
fromthe prejudices of the firſt, 


S IR, - 
Your moſt 


devoted Servant, * 


Thomas Philipors. 
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The Firkt INVENTION, 


AND 
ADDITIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NAVIGATION: 


There having been much written concerning this Subjett, 
which lies diſpers'd in the pages of ſeveral Authors, 
and finding that none have as yet attempted to compile 
and amaſs thoſe ſcattered Notions into -one heap, 1 did 
believe it a tak, not unworthy the expence of Tims, or 
my Labour, to contratt thoſe divided Diſconrſes into 
ſome few ſheets : And having brought them into ſhape 
and order, to offer them up to Publick, View ; which is 


the ſubjeft matter of this enſuing Treatiſe. 


> Ir{t, it is indiſputably true from the Au- 
Bf thority of the Sacred Records, the ſtru- 
Y GQure of the Arke ow'd, and entituled 
&Þ its original contexture to the induſtrious 
AS precaution of Ngah , who by the im- 
mediate defignation- of God himſelf, 
brought that wooden Iſland into ſhape and order, to 
| reſcue ſome part of Mankind, from the angry Baptiſme 
| of a publique Deluge. EY Ne 

Anditis probable, that the poſterity of Noah, having 
L plantations which were contiguous to Mount Ararat, 
| where the Arke reſted ; and there viewing its skeleton, 


might according to that original, form and build ſuch 
B "Ships 


" Thucid, p. 4, 
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Ships and others Veſſels, (the Art of Navigation being 
not yet arriy'd to its Solſtice) as might make Rivers 
and more ſpacious waters obvious to a paſſage, and main- 
tain ſuch a neceſſary intercourſe, as- might improve a 
commerce between Nation and Nation, EL 
| The Heathen Records, and Monuments of Pagan 
Antiquitie,- which were ignorant of the truQure of 'the 
Arke, according to the variety of Tradition, aflign the 
Invention of Navigation to ſeveral perſons. Drodors 
S:celus attributes it to Neptune, who from thence con- 
traced the Appellation of God of the Sea. Strabo, to 
Mims King of Crete. And lallly, Tibullzs conſecrates 
it to the Fame and Memory of the City of Tyre. 
Ainzs indeed expelled MalefaRors out of the Iſlands, 
and in- moſt of them planted Colomes of his own, by 
which means, they who inhabited the Sea-coaſts, be- 
coming more addicted to riches, gre more conſtant to 
their dwellings ; of whom, ſome grown now rich, ctr- 
cum(ſcrib'd and incompaſs'd their Cities with Walls, 
and others by the influence of Mos built a Navy, and 
by an ative and noble diligence ſo ſecur'd commerce, 
that they render'd Navigation free, | 
' But it is moſt probable , that Tyre being in elder 
times, a City as-eminent for its Wealth and Trafhck, as 
' it was for 1ts ſtrenoth, and magnificence, and enjoying. 
; with its bordering pr. oe the Phenicians, a large 
' extenſive Sea coaſt, and many capacious Havens, whuch . 
had an aſpe& on the Mediterranean-ſen, found out at 
ficlt the inſtitution of Shipping. From the Phenorans 
and Tyriazs, it was condu £1 Gen to the Egyprians, by 
whoſe induſtry and ingenuity much was annexed to the 
advantage and perfe&ion of it : For whereas the firſt 
Veſſels were fram'd out of the trunke of ſome large 
Tree, made hollow by Art, or elſe of divers Boards, 
compacted into the faſhion of a Boat, and cover'd with 
'. theskins of Beaſts, the Phexicians moulded them .into 
| a moreelegant and convenient form, .and ſecur'd them 
rich greater additions of Rrength, whilſt ty [+4 
| adde 
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additional Improvements of Nawigation, 3 
added to the former iruQure the ſupplement of Decks, | 
From the Egyptians this Art was tranſforted to' the 
Grecians ; for when Danau King of Egypr, to decline 
the fury of his Brother Kameſes, made his approaches to 
Grece , he firſt inſfir-Red its Inhabitants to fail in co- 
ver'd Veſſels, call'd Naves, who before perfected their 
Voyages over thoſe narrow Seas, on Beams and Rafters 
faſt'ned together, to whom they gave tie Appellation 
of Kates. Amongſt the Grecians, thoſe of Crete had 
the higheſt repute for the manage of Navigation, which 
cauſeth Strabo to aſcribe the Invention of Ships to A4rmes. 
In times ſubſequent to theſe , the Carthaginians Cx- 
trated from Tyre, grew moſt conſiderable in Shiping, 
by the ſupply of which, they often diſorder'd and di- 
Nrefſed the affairs of the Romans : But the fury of a 
Tempelt having ſeparated a Qu:zqueremss, or Gally of 
five Banks of Oares, from the refidue of the Carthags- 
ian Navy, Caſt it on the Coaſt of Italy ; by a curious 
inſpeRion into which , 'the Romans obtain'd the Art 
of Shiping,, and not long after , atchiey'd the Do- 
minion of the Sea. That the Phenicians and Greeks, 
tranſmitted the knowledge of Navigation to Spaiz and 
France, is without controverſfie, ſince Gades in the firſt + 
was a Colony of the Phericiars, and Marſilles in the lalt 
a plantation of the Phytears. As for Belginms and 
Britain, they were in Ages of an elder inſcription very 
barren and indigent in Shiping ; for Ceſar,when he made 
his eruption on the lat, found the Circumambient Seas 0 
ill furniſh'd , that he was forc'd with the induſtrious 
afſitance of his ſoldiery to build and equip a Navy of fix 
hundred and two and thirty Veſſels to tranſport his Army | 
into Albion, | ; 
The Phenicians having, as is above recited, invented 
open Veſſels, and the Egyptians Ships with Decks, the 
laſt of theſe inforc'd the Art of Navigation, by adding 
to it the inventien of Gallies, with two Banks of Oareg 
| upon a fide ; which ſort of Veſſels in procedure of time, 
<d (well into that yoſuminons bulk, that Pro/omy Phrlo- 
| | B » parer 
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pater 1s ſaid to have fram'd a Gally of 50. Banks, 
Ships of burden « who Cirera, entitle their invention to 
th2 Cypriots Cock-boats or Skiffs, ( Scaphe) owe their 
firſt {trufture to the [lir:ans or Liburaians, Brigantines 
(Celoces) confeſs theirs to have. been the artifice of the 
Rhodians ; Frigots or light Barks ( Lembs ) acknowledge 
their original unto :he induſtry of the Cyrenmians; the 
Phaſelus and Pamphyl:, ſhips inſtructed for war, were 
the invention of. the Pamphilians, and the inhabitants of 
Phaſelis a Town of Lycia in Aſia minor, Veſſels for 
tran/porting of Horſe ttyl'd Hippagines, are ind:bted 
' for their firſt inſtitution to the Salaminians, Grapling- 
hooks, for theirs to Anacharſis. Anchors, confeſs their 
firſt knowledge to have been from the Txſcans, The 
Ruddzr-helme, and Art of Steering, is aſcrib'd to Typhzs, 
principal Pitt in Jaſoz's emivent Ship,call'd the Argoe, 
who having obſerved that a Kite when ſhe divided the 
Aire, ſteer'd her whole body and flight with her tail, per- 
\ feed that in the deſigns of Art, which he had Giico- 
ver'd to have b2en efteRed by inſtin& in the works of 
Nature. 1f 'we pleaſe to trace out the firſt Inventors 
of Tackle, we ſhall diſcover that the primitive inſtitu- 
tion of the Oare is attributed to the Beotraxs, and the 
orfvinal. diſcovery and uſe of Maſts and Sails ennoble 
th2 memory of Dedalizs, and his Son Icarms; the laſt of 
- which confding too much in the dexterity of this inven- 
- tion, giving too large and ſpreading a Sail to the Bark 
he was ingaged in, over-ſet the Veſſel, and perith'd,and 
adopted the Sea, in which he miſcarried, into: his own 
Name. } IE. 

But though the ſupplement and addition of Decks of 
Ships, intitles it ſelf to the original Artifice of th 
Þ.gyptizns, as is before recited; yet had they other of a 

more narrow dimenſfion,both for uſe and tranſportation ; 

for the-Egyptians anciently,(fays Pliny, Lib, 13; Nat. 

Hiſt.)us'd to make Boats of Reeds and Bulruſhes ; which 

aſſertion he again juſtifies in-another place, Pap 'T aces 

navibus ( ſays he ) armamcentiſque Nilt navi jm, | 
a 


paar 
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- and to theſe Veſſels Lacan alludes, Lib. 4. Pharſ. | ;þ | 


— Sic cum tenet omna Nils, 
Conſeritur bibula memphutica Cymb4 Papyre. 


Which faſhion of Boat Moſes was engag'd in, when 
Pharaoh's Daughter reſcued him from the danger of the 
river. ' The Prophet Eſay records ſuch utenhfils in that 
periphraſis of Egypt, Wo to the land ſhadowing with 
wings , that ſends. Ambaſſadours by Sea in Bulruſhes. 
Strabo ſail'd to Egypt ina imall Veſiel made of Wicker, 
as his own relation diſcovers to us in the 17. of his 
Geography. Juvenal alſo makes mention of earthen 
Boats in Egypt us'd and employ'd allo thereto fail with, 
for recording the deadly feud and ſuperſtitious conflicts, 
commenc'd between-Ombes and 7entyra, in relation to 
their gods, he ſpeaks thus, Stat. 15: 


Hic ſevit Rabie imbelle, & inutile vnlg us 
Parvula fittilibus ſolitum dare vela phaſels, 
Er brevibus pitte remu incumbere teſts. | 


< 
The Britains hadanciently their Naves vitiles 'in Phiny's 
ſtyle, the Natives of Ireland call them, Corraghs, and 
ſome Corracles , they were little Veſſels cover'd with 
Leather, in their dimenfion ſcarſe exceeding the bulk of a 
Basket; and theſe kind of Boats or Baskets: were uſed 
by Julizs Ceſar to tranſport his Army over the river Si- 
corss agannlt Perreins, and other rivers elſewhere ; and he 
had learn'd the makin? of them it ſeems from thz Bri- 
rains, When he was in this Iſland, as himſelf atteſts in his 
firit Book De Bello Crvili, Cujus generts (ſays he) cum 
ſupertoribus uſus Britannie docuerat : and ina tubſequent 
duicourſe he diſcribzs them thus ; Carine primem ac ſta- 
tumina ex lev; materia fiebantur, reliquum corpus Na- 
v1u7, vinzimbus contextum integebatur. They have the 
like Veſſels on the river Enphrates, to tranſport Com- 


modities :o Babylon, and their proportion fo —— 
B 3 | le 
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ble to theſe Britiſh ones, (according to the patern diſco- 
ver'd to'us by Herodotus) that a man would judge, that 
either the Britains extrated the deſcription of theſe 
Veſſels from the Babylomans, or the Babylomans from 
them. For Herodotus in Clio, that is, the firſt Book of 
his Hiſtory, affirms, that they had Boats made of Oker 
or Willows, - of an orbicular form, and in the faſhion 
of qe, -without Prow or Poop, and cover'd over 
on the outfide with the Hide of a Bullock tann'd. In 
. theſe, beſides theic Native Commodities, they uſed to 
convey Palm-wines in Tons, to be ſold or vended at 
Babylon, two men with an Oare a piece in their Hands 
conducting and managing the Veſſel. 

Theſe Veſſels were ſo yo that the Owners wete 
accuſtom'd to tranſport them on their Backs to and from 
toe Water ; th2 Maſjer would carry his Boat by Land, 
and the Boat would waft the Maſter on the Water: As 
the Arabian Fiſherman uſes to do with his Tortoiſe- 
ſhell, which is his Shallop by Sea, and his Houſe on 
the Land, under which be ſleeps, and in which he 
fails. | | 

Proportionate in their Dimenhon to theſe, are thoſe 
which the Egyptia: uſe at this day pos the Nile, which 
they take upon their Backs, when they approach the Ca- 
' taracts and tteeper falls of that river. 

Boterins calls them-Naves plicatiles , and which they 
employ in ſome places of the Feſt Indies. For in the 
year x 509. we read that there were brought to Roan 
Seven Indians confin'd to one ſmall Veſſel or Boat,which 
was ſo portable that one man could raiſe 1t up with his 
Hand; as the ſame Borerws in his Relations ſeems to in- 
timate. 

In ſome places of the Weſt-Idies they Fiſh with Fa- 
gots compos'd of Bulruthes , in their Diale& Ry1'd Ba/- 
ſas, having ſuſtain'd them upon their Shoulders to the 
Sea,they there caſt them in , then leap upon them, and 
after Rowe into the Main with ſmall Reeds on either 
fide , themſelves ſtanding upright like $7:rons or Nep- 
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tunes ; andon theſe Balſa's they are accuſtom'd to carry 
thoſe Cords and Nets they employ in Fiſhing, The-/z- 
dians likewiſe have long Boats call'd Caroa's, made hol- 
low, andartificially fram'd out of one Tree. In Green- 
land the Fiſher mens Boats are compos'd into the Shape 
of Weavers Shuttles , cover'd outivardly with Skins of 
Seals, and inwardly fathion'd and fortified with the * 
Bones of the ſame Fiſhes ; which being ſewed together 
with many doubles and Sutures, are ſo iecure, that in foul 
and ttormy Weather , they will ſhut themſelves up in' 
the ſame , being reſcued by the Aid of theſe , from the 
Fury and imminent prejudices of Rocks, Winds, and 
Tempeſts ; Theſe are about Twenty Foot in length, and 
two Foot and an half in their Breadth , and ſo {wift that 
no Ship is able to outvie them in ſpeed ; and fo light of 
Portage, that one Man may ſupport many ; and they are 
furniſh'd but with one Oare. : | 

Before I wind up this Diſcourſe I ſhall winowe and 
diſcuſſe that Queſtion , whether or not Antiquity had + 
any diſcovery or Notice of thz Compaſſe which 1 this - 
Latter Age hath contributed ſo much to the Improve- 
ment of Navigation, thoſe who do affert that it had 
ſome inipertels Glimmering, or rather ſome gloomy 
Cogniſance of it , do eſtabliſh their opinion on the Au- 
thority of Plautzs, where they find mention of th2 
Verſoria ; and ſecondly, becauſe the Loadftone, which 
ſays and manages the ccmpaſs, was anciently by the 
Greeks ftyl'd, Magnes,and Lapis Heraclize, both which 
Names remain initated upon it until this day. But to 
the firſt it is anfivered, that the Yerſor:a of Planter, is no 
other, then that piece of Tackle, which in the Modern 
Diaſe&t of our Mariners, falls under the appellation of 
a Bolin, by which they us'd to turn their Sails, and por- - 
portion them to the changable viciſſitude of every 
wind. Ando much is manifeſt from Plamzs himſelf, ' 
in the Comedy which he ſtyles Mercator, faying, Hixc - 
ventius nunc ſ1cundus eft, cape mods verſoriam. So call'd 


from verſo to turn often, or elſe it may borrovy its _ | 
ton 
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&ion and Nativity from verſum, the firſt ſupine of ver- 
to ; whence ve/um vertere, is a cuſtomary term amongſt 
the Latines, us'd to expreſs the ſhiſting of the Sail as the 
wind does vary. As for the Loadſtone, itwas indeed by 
the Greeks call'd Lapts Heraclize, not becauſe Hercules 
Tyriu, to whom the .ſeafaring Phemcrians in Storms and 
Tempelis offer'd up their Or:20xs for proteRtion , firſt 
trac'd out the vertue and energetical efflusiums of it, as 
ſome contend, but becauſe it was diſcover'd: near Hera- 
clea'a City of Lydia, call'd for the ſame reaſon, and 
upon the ſame account Laps Lydins alio,' and by the 
Ancients known onely under the notion of a Touch- 
ſtone: Nor does the Name of Magnes, us'd under that 
Appellation promiſcuouſly both by the Greeks and La- 
t1nes, OWe 1ts Original Etymologie to'any other Root or 
Cracl-, then that it was found near Magnefia a City of 
Lydia, of which Heraclea above mentign'd, was like- 
wiſe a part from/whence it hath ever ſince purchas'd the 
conltant Denomynation of Lapis Magnes ; ſo Suidas al- 
ſerts for the Greeks, and old Lacretiw affirms the ſame 
for the Latines. Having evinc'd from theſe demon- 
ſtrations the ignorance of Antiquity, both in the notional 
knowledge and practical application 6f the Compaſs ; It 
now remains my Task to unwind to whom in times of 
a more recent inſcription, this excellent Inſtrument en- 
tituled its firſt diſcovery. And if we will traverſe and 
peruſe records of a Modern aſpe&, we ſhall find that 
_ the invention of the P:x% Namtica or Compais, is ge- 
nerally aſcrib'd to Foh» Gota,. or Flavio Gora, as others 
ſtyle him, of Amalphi in Campania in the Kingdome of 
Naples ; But all rare and curious Artifices are in their 
 ficlt, produions like the defigns of Chymiſtry, much in 
projeQion, but little in perfection ; for his diſcovery 
reach'e but to eight Winds onely, which made up his _ 
Compaſls, that is, the four principal, and four collateral, 
and left the improvement of this invention to be at- 
tempted by poſterity, which indeed did adde ſhape and 
Juſt perfeRion to this ingenuous defien : For in ſome few 
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Ages ſubſequent to this, the people of Antwerp: and 
Bruges completed this invention , by annexing to the 
Compaſs 24. other ſubordinate Winds or Points. Be- 
fore this invention, Pilots were directed in their right 
Voiages, by certain Stars they took notice of, eſpecially 
the Plerades or Charles his Watz and the two Stars in the 
Tail of the Beare, -call'd Helice and (ynoſura, which 
are therefore call'd Load-ſtars, or Leading Stars; as 
Travailers in the Deſerts of Arabia, and thoſe of Tar- 
tary were always guided by ſome, fixed Stars in the Night 
Tim2, to Stzer their courſes in thoſe pathleſs, diforder'd, 
an1 inhoſpitable ways ; ſo Seamen were directed by the 
like h:avenly guides, in- the untraftable wilderneſs of 
waters, before this excellent Artifice was found out : 
But if the Skie happen'd to be ſullied with Mifts, and the 
Stars to be muffel'd with Clouds, then the moſt experi- 
enced Pilot was at a loſs, and was oblig'd by droppin? an 
Anchor, preſently to take up his relt. | 

But the ingenious Amalphitan, hath ſecured polierity 
by a noble remedy, againft this grand inconvenience, and 
diſcover'd a method, by which men might Steer a certain 
and infall'ble courſe, in the molt gloomy Nights, and 
molt tumultuous Seas, and this by the guide and conduct of 
a little ſtone, ſtil'd from its uſe and influence, the Load- 
ſtone. This Load-ftone, is now our Load-ſtar, and the 
Mariners direQory. 

This Stone treaſures up two ftrange properties in its 
.. dusky entrails, the one of Attra&tion, the other of Dire- 
&ion; this property of Dire&ion (which chiefly hath an 
aſpe&t on our preſent buſineſs) is, that being ſet in a Diſh, 
and left to float freely upon the Water, 1t will with one 
end point dire&tly to the North, and with the other to 
the South, and will diſpenſe this faculty or property, to a 
Needle that is rubb'd or teuthed with it, | | 

The P:xi5 Namtica, or Mariners Card, which carries 
a Needle touch'd with the Load>ſtone in the middle of 
it, with two and thirty Rumbs or Lines drawn round 
about it, according to the Number of the Cardinal and 
RP C _ Collateral 
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Collateral Winds, is no leſs uſeful by Land, then it is by 


. Sea, ſo that they who are engaged to travail through De- 


ſerts, as the Caravans do to Mecha and Medina, and 
other places do now make good uſe of this Artifice, 
whereas in former Ages, a Star was their belt ilot by 


| Night, 


| Lud. Bartema relates, that they who travail over 
the Syrian and eArabian Deſerts; which are fac'd and 
cover'd with a filme of light and ſhifting ſand, ſo that no. 
track can ever be diicover'd, do frame certain Foxes of 
wood, which they place on Camels backs, and ſhutting 
themſelves up in the ſaid Boxes, to reſcue themſelves 


| from the Sand, by the. help of the Load-ſtone, like the 


Mariners Compaſs, they Steer their courſe'over the vaſt, 
uncouth, and untratable Deſerts. Some do entitle the 
Invention of the Compaſs, to the people of China, 
DoGor Gubert in his Book de Magnete , aſſerts that 
Pau'us Venetus tranſported it firkt into [taly, in the year 
x 260. having learn'd it from the Chineſe, and Lud. Ver- 
LOManates afhrms, that when he was in the Eaft- Indies, 
about the years 1 500. (above an Hundred and Yixty years 
fince) he faw the Pilot of his Ship dire& his courle by a 
Compals, faſhion'd and fram'd according to the Figure 
and proportion of thoſe ye uſe at this inſtant, when he 
was failing towards Java. If you will conſult P/izy, he 
will tell you, that the Inhabitants of T aprobaza, (now 
call'd Sumatra) becauſe they/could not behold the Pole- 
Rar to ail by, fled with them certain Birds to Sea, 
which they dad offen let flie ; and as theſe Birds by na- 
tural infin& applied their flight always to the Land, ſo. 
the Maciners dire&ed their courſe after them. The 
Mariners Compaſs is not arsiv'd yet to that perfeRion, 
but that it requires ſome improvement and amendment;; 
for the Magnetique Needle does not exatly point to the 
North in al} Meridians, but varies and diſtorts it ſelf (in 
fame places more, in fome leſs) from the direct poſture, 
conkieuration, and.aſpe& of the North and South, which 
multiplies and inforces the Sea-mans diftrations, and 
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enwraps him oftentimes in difficult and dangerous errorg. 
Van Helmont, an eminent Paracelſian of F Landers, pro- 
fefles an expedite way to regulate this grand inconveni. 
ence, namely, how to make a Needle that ſhould never 
vary or alter from the right point, which may be per- 
form'd by a vigorous imagination, as he affirms thus; If 
a man in framing the Needle, ſhall ftand with his Back 
plac'd to the North, and place on? —__ of the Needle 
(which he intends for the North) dire&ly towards him- 


ſelf, the Needle ſo made, ſhall always point revularly 


and infallibly toward the North without variation. I 
_ Wiſh that ſome perſon of an exalted imagination, would 
compoſe ſome Needles for experiment after Helmont's 
direction, fince it is an affair of noble and ative con- 
cernment, to the publique intereſt of every Nation, to 
have this invention of the Compaſs, either improv'd or 
rectified, 

But this Artifice of He/mort is infirme and crazy in 


the whole frame and contexture of it, if the variation 


of the Needle, from its Meridional Polarity, proceed 
from the attraQtive vigour and magnetical alliciency of 
the Earth, which by irrefragable demonſtrations may be 
evinc'dto be one continued Magnet, Now a magneti- 
cal body is ſtil'd, not onely that which hath a power at- 
tractive, but that which being ſituated in a convenient 
medium, by an intrinſique natural propenfion, diſpoſes it 
ſelf to one invariable and fixed reſidence, o that if it 
were violently removed, yet would it not abandon its 
primitive points, nor fix 1n the Eaft and Weſt, but re- 
turn unto its polary fituation again. And ſuch a magne- 
tical virtue is diffus'd through the whole Body of the 


Earth, whereby as unto its natural Points, and proper ' 


Terms, it till makes its addreſſes unto the Poles, beings 
ſo conſtituted in its whole frame, order and aſpeR, unts 
theſe Points, that thoſe parts which ate now at the Poles, 
would not naturally refide under the Equator, nor Nows 


Zemla continue in the place of Java or Borneo, Nor 


is the attraRtive vigour of this great Body the Earth, 
C2 Ccloifterd 
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cloifter'd up within its own inward cells and recefſes,.or 


eircumſcrib'd within the circumference of its-own ſur- 
face,. but ſhed at indeterminate diſtances, through thz 
Aire, Water, and all other circumyacent Bodies ; exci- 
ting and tranſplanting its magnetical virtue into all bo- 
dies, either within 1ts ſurface, or without it ; and effect- 
ing that in an abſtruſe and indiſcernable way, what we 
viſibly behold perform'd- by the Loadſtone. For theſe 
effluviums penetrate all Bodies, and being ever ready in 
the medium, attaque all obje&s proportionate, or ca- 
pable of their vigorous and active excitation : And this 
1s manifeſt from 1teel wires thruſt thorough little Spheres, 
or Globes of Cork floating on the Water, or in naked 
Needles gently drop'd thereon ; for ſo diſpos'd they 
will not reſt, untill they have trac'd out the Meridian, 
and as neer as. poſſibly they may, lye parallel to the Axis 
of th Earth. Now this DireS&tion does not originally 


reſult from themſelves, but is derivative and contracted 


from the magnetical efflux of the Earth. And theſe de- 
monſtrations may be improv'd by the obſervation of 
ſome ſubſequent experiments ; as firſt, from a Needled 
Sphere of Cork, . equally contiguous unto- the ſurface of 
the Water ; for if the Needle be not ſeated in-an exact 


equilibration, that end which is too light, if touchzd, bz- 


comes even ; that Needle alſo, which will but juft 
ſwim under Water, if forcibly touched, will fink deeper, 


| and ſometimes. unto the botrome, which proceeds from 


an union of thoſe magnetical effluxions which eſftreat 
fromi the Earth, with thoſe magnetique Atomes which 


flow from the Body of the Loadltone, and make an im- 


preſſion on the Needle. 

Now thoſe, firſt being of a congenerous nature-with 
the laſt, but more numerous and powerful, 'by this their 
mutual entwining and complication., drag away - the 
Needle as their Captive, and fink it into the above recited 
poſition. | B+ | | 

Secondly, from .a Wire or Needle which being de- 
nuded and deveſted of that merigionall projetion the 


magne- 


A, 
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magnetique impreſſion of the Loadftoue had formerly 
enltated and imprinted upon it, by its great adverſary 
the Fire, by being ſometime enter'd in the Earth, be- 
comes new impregnated with the virtue of that great 

and vigorous Magnzt, and again contra&ts fuch a-pola- 
rity, or meridional fituation, as though it had never ſuf- 
| fer'dunder the perſecution of its flaming enemy. Now 

whether theſe above mention'd effluviums of the Earth, 
do fly by eſtreated Atoms, or winding particles, as ſome 
aſſert, or glide by ſtreams attracted from either Pole or 
Hemiſphere of the Earth, unto the Equator, as others 
aſhrme ; it fhgmfies nothin? ro- the Diminution of the 
Magnetique virtue of the Earth, but rather more diſ- 
tinctly ſets down the geſts and progreflive motion of its 
attractive alliciency, and excitation. 


Thirdly, if a Loadftone be made red hot, itlotth 


the Magnetical Yigour it had before in it ſelf, and ac- 
quires another from the Earth in its Refrigeration ; for 
that- part which cooleth towards the Earth , will 


obtain the Reſpet of the North, and attrat 


the Southern point or C#Þz of *the Needle : And the 
reaſon hereof 1s, that though the attra&ive virtue of the 
Loadſtone, be in this fiery Agony much 'empair'd, ex- 


hauſted and diminiſh'd, yet is 1t not totally extinguiſhed, . 


ſo that when its ſickly and impoveriſh'd vigour 1s re-in- 
forc'd and recruited, by a ſupply or acceſſion of Effluvi- 
ums from the Earth,by an union or combination with this 
newſtock of Magnetical Atoms,it does not onely revive, 
but is improv'd to its former Attraftion and Verticity. 


Fourthly, it is obſerv'd, that both Bricks and Irdns,: 
contraR a verticity,by. long and continued poFition; that. 


is, not onely being plac'd from North and South, and 


lying in the Meridian, but. reſpeRing the Zenith and- 


| Perpendicular, unto the Center of the Earth » AS 1s 
evident in Bars of Windows, Caſements, Hinges, and 
the like. The ſame condition alſo do Bricks contract, 
by beins long time plac'd in one continned fituation in a 
Wall; for if the Needle be preſented unto their lower 


C 3 extreams, - 


AF 
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- extreams, it wheeleth abour, and turns its Southern point 
- .unto them. And the Reaion of this 1s, that that Film 
or; Scurfe, in which they lay originally wrap'd up, and 


which did obſtruct the Magnetical Impreſſions of the 
Earth, being worn off by Decurſion of Time, and the 
perpetual Afaults of the Elements, the Magnetical 


- Atoms of the Earth do with more vigour invade them, 


__ 


- and by- frequent onſets having implanted their virtue in 
them, engage them to that verticity. 


Fiftly, Iron 1n. a patticular ſympathy moves to the 


| Loadftone, but yet, if it exceed a certain quantity, it 


abandons and quits thoſe affe&ions and intereſts ; and 
like an affectionate Citizen, or faithful Patriot, moves 
to the Earth, which is the Region and Country of its . 
Connaturals, a 

From what kath thus been remarkably diſcovered, it 
is eaſy to unfold, from a foundation not onely of proba- 
bility, but almoſt of neceſſity, whence proceeds the cauſe 
of the variation of the Compaſs, that is, an Arch of 


the Horizon, intercepted between the true and Magneti- 


cal Meridian. The true Metidian is a greater Circle, 
paſſing through the Poles of the World, and the Zenith 
or Vertex of any place, exactly dividing the Eaft from 
the Weſt. Noy on this Line, the Needle exactly lyeth 


- not, but diverts and varies its point, that is, the North 


point on this fide the Equator, the South on the other, 
ſometimes unto the Eaſt, {ometimes unto the Weſt, and 
in ſome places varies not at all. Now the cauſe of this 
variation, may. be the inequality of the Earth, varionfly. 
diſpos'd, and differently mixed with the Sea; with all 


the different emiſſion of its — and Magnetical 
vigor, from the more eminent 


and Gibbous or Knobby 
parts thereof; for the Needle naturally endeavours to 
conform unto the Meridian , but being diſtracted, is 
driven and diſtorted that way,where the greater and more 
powerful parts of the Earth are fituated. 

Now whereas on this fide the Meridian, or the Iſles 
*f Azores, where the firſt Meridianis placed, the Needle 


varies 
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varies Eaſtward, it may be occafion'd by that vaſt:Track * 
of Earth, tnat is, of Exrope, Aſia, and Africa, ſeated. 
towards the Eaſt, and diſpoting the Needle that way ; on. 
the other fide, ſome parts of the Azores, or Iflands of 
Saint Michael, which have a-middle ſituation between: 
theſe Continents, and that valt Tract of America, al- 
moſt proportionate and anſiverable to theſe in its ſpa- : 
tious Bulk and Dimenſion, it ſeems equally diftratted by Th. 
both, and diverting.unto neither, doth parallel and place 
it ſelf upon the true Meridian. But ſayling farther, it - 
veers its Lilly towards the Weſt, and regards that Quar- 
ter wherein the Land is nearer or greater; and in the 
ſams Latitude, as it approaches its Shore, augments its - 
variation, Now becauſe where the greater Continents 
are United and Combin'd, the ation and efflux of Mag- 

- neticall Atoms is alſo greater, therefore thoſe Needles 
do ſuffer the greateſt variation, which ate in Countries 
which do moſt feel that Magnetique Impreſhon. And 
therefore hath Rowe far leſs variation: then Londovy. For 
on the Weſt-fide of Reme, are ſeated the great Con- 
tinents of France, Spain, and Germany, which ſeem to 
retrench the exuberant effluvium's, and poiſe the vigour 
of th2 Eaſtern parts. But unto Exgland there is almoſt 
no Earth Wet, for the whole extent of Aſia and Emrops. 
tyeth Eaſtward, and therefore at Londoy. it varies eleven 
Degrees, that is, almoſt onz Rhowb. Thus alſo by rea- 

®fon of the great Continent of Brafle, 'Perw, and Chils, 
the Needle declines towards the Land twelve Degrees : 
But at the Seraights of Magellan, where the Land is 
contraced into a narrow Vohime, and the Sea on the 
other fide of a vaſt diffuſion and extent, it varies but five | 
or fix. And ſo likewiſe becauſe the Cape de /as Agullas 
hath Sea on both fides near it, and other Land remote; 
and as it were of an equal diftancefrom it, thzrefore at 
that point the Needle conforms unto the true Meridian, 
being not diſtracted iwith the attration: reſulting from ' 
the Vicinity of an adjacent Continent. To this may be 
added, that this variation proceedeth not onely _ 

ome: 
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" fome eminent terreſtrial krobs or excreſcencies, which 
appear like ſo many wens upon the Face of the World; 
as al.o many Magnetical Veins of the Earth, collaterally 
reſpecting the Needle, but the difterent Accumulation of 
the Earth, diipoſed unto the Poles, lying under the Sea 
and Waters ; which affect the Needle with greater or 
lefſer variation, according to the vigour or impotency of 
theſe ſubterrancous Lines, or the intice or broken Body 
of.the Magnetical Fabrick under it. AS it is obſerya- 
ble, from 1everal Loadſtones, plac'd at the bottome of 
any Water ; for a Loadftone or Needle, upon the ſur- 
face, will variouſly conform it (elf, according to the vi- 
Sour or imbecillity of 4he Loadltones under it. 

Laſtly, from nhet hath been premis'd, a Reaſon may 

be alledg:d for the Variation of the Variation, and why 
according to obſervation, the variation of the Needle 
hath after ſome years been found to vary, either more, 
where it was diſcover'd to vary but little before, or but 
little, where formerly it had a greater. defle&ion or va- 
riation. For this, may 'proceed from the Mutation of 
the Earth, as it is diſlocated or ſupplanted by Earth- 
quakes, waſted and empair'd by ſulphurous , or other 
ſubterraneous fires; or elſe, as its Magnetique virtue is 
arreſted in its 'emanation, by being aſtoniſh'd and tupe- 
fied by Mineral Spirits, or thoſe Fumes and Exhalations | 
that have any Mercurial or Arſenical Atoms implanted in 
them ; all which by a reiterated impreſſion may ſo alter® 
the conſtitution of the Magnetical parts of the Earth, 
either by Subſtraion or Addition, that in decurſion of 
time,they may vary the Variation over the place. 

Having thus diſcover'd thoſe, to whom not onely 
Ships, but likewiſe the Art of managing them did en- 
title irs original invention, I ſhall adde ſomething by 
way of ſupplement , touching the derivation of the 
Name of that eminent Officer,to whom both in elderand 
more modernTimes,the car2 of publickNavies hath been 
committed, vulearly ſtil'd the Adnural ; and if we ſhall 
disjoynt oz difſeRt the' Name, we ſhall findit confeſs it 


v ſelf 
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ſelf to be both of Arabian and Greek, Extraction, for 
Emir or Amir in Arabian imports as much as Lurd, and 
4X05 in Greek is of the Sea ; ſo that both theſe worcs be- 
ing cimented together into the Appellation of Admiral, 
fienifie a Lotd of the Sea. Now the word Emzr or 
Amr, for they are co-incident, was a denomination an-» 
ciently us'd by th2 Arabian Caliphs.as a terme of dignity 
and eminence, ſo many of them had the additional ap- 
pellation of Amir Elmuninnin, and Emir Omimelin ; 
the firft may be render'd Rex Orthodoxorum, or the King. . 
of Perſons Orthodox ; and the laſt may be tr:nſlated 
Rex Credentinms,. Prince or King of Believers ; and at 
this day, he that in 7#rk/e, by.the Command and Deſig- 
nation of the Grand Sigmor, delivers the Banners to the 
Sanzacks and Beglerbegs, by which they receive their 
Inveſtiture, is til'd Emur Halem, Lord of the Bann-r ; 
or if you wil receive it in a more pempous Epithite, 
the Twrks chief Standard-Bearer ; and this accords witl 
what Leanclavins delivers in his Twrkiſh Pandetts. 
Emir Halem ( ays he) fignificat Donunum Vexitorum 
& Flammeolorum, qui ſcilicet ſupremiu eft ſultan 
Vexillifer, ac omnibiu Beglerbegis ac Sauzacbegns, quam 
creantur vexilla ſua porrigit. And hence we read in 
the Hiſtory of the Holy War, that Robert Duke of Nyr- 
mandy (lew an eminent Saracenical Amir, whore StanJ- 
bi ard had in ſummitate Argentes Haſte Pomum Anreum, 
| which he offer'd at the Sepulchre of our Saviour, having 
purchas'd it at 26. Marks, of one who had taken it by 
Right of War. Now this word Amir or Emir, is de- 
duc'd from the Arabich , Verbe Amara, which render'd 
into Latine, 1s D:xit or Edixit, or elſe extracted from 
the Hebrew Verbe, Amar, which melted into Latize, 
honifies precepit ſex imperavit , and it is poſſible the 
; Spamſh word Almirante, is contra&ed from E! Am- 
rante ; and that again, by Mooriſh and Arabick Chare's 


| from eAlamir,wihich imports as much as th: Chief Cap- 
} tain. * Now although vulgar uſe and cuſtom?, by appoh- : 
Ba Cs or VS Dr 7 Ry 
| tion of this word aa haye reftrain'd this great Officer 
D _ «only 
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. only to the Command of the Sea, yet in Times of an 


elder aſpect, it was of a mo:e conf uied, or promiſcuous 
H2gnifhcation ; and was not alon2 contin'd te Maritime 
Authority, but was likewiſe attributed to thoſe eminent 
Saracenical Souldiers and Governours, who were en- 


' 'gag'd ina Command by Land, which was proportionate, 


and anJverab e in its Latitude and Extent, to that which 
'was exercis'd by the ancient Tribunes of the Roman Mi- 
litia ; and this I can eafily collect from the Authority 


| and Teſtimony of very ancient Authors, And firlt, S:- 


_gebert th Monk, in his C hronicle relates, that Mahomer 


. or Muhammad, 10 he calls him, about thz year 630. con- 


ftituted four Governours in the Saracemcal Kingdome, 
which were called Admirals. And Theophanes, in his 
Chronicle cited by Memnrſius, tells us, that Mnhamed 
being about to. die, deſfign'd four Admirals, who were to 
ſubdue thoſe who being of Arabick, extraRtion, did yer 
aſſert the Chriſttan Rehgion. And a nameleſs Author, 
quoted by Bedwell, ſeconds this Relation, by informing 
us, thata certain Caliph conliitured four Tribunes of 
tis Souldiery,, vulgarly call'd Admirals , ( Admirantes 
they are call'din his (file, though in th2 phraſe of Thes- 
. phanes above cited, they are (til'd Amira: ) to every one 
of which, he gave the Command of many ſubordinate 
Officers and Captains, and which Commanders he call'd 
the ſharp Swords of God. And Jum out of the Notes 
of Cedrenus upon Curopalates, diſcovers to us, that Ma- 


' homet upon his Deceaſe, appointed four Admirals, 


whom he enjoyn'd to cruſh and extirpate, all thoſe Ara- 
bians who had embrac'd the Chriſtian Religion. . And 
farther relates, that they to perſe& his Commands, ad- 
vanced avainſt Theodorus, Chamberlain and General to 
the Greek Emperour, between whom and themſelves, a 
Fatal Field was commenc'd ; in which, three of theſe 
— and a numerous heap of other Souldiers pe-- 

r:{h'd, - | 
] he Tirant of Babylon, in the le of Heary of Huu- 
e1agton, is nam'd the Admiral of Babilo ; and the ſame 
Author 
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Author in his Chronicle, aflerts twelve Admirals of the 
Pagans, to have been (lain at the Seige of Antioch, And 


Rypert the Monck, in the fourth Book of his Saracem- = 


cal Hiſtory, affirms, that thz Son of Caſſtan, the Great 
King of Amtioch,and twelve Admirals, which th2 Caliph 
of Babylon(King he calls him)had employ'd with ſuccours 
to the King above mention'd, all perith'd at the Seige of 
Amnch; and theſe tyelve which had the Appellation 
of Admirals annex'd to thzm, he makes to be Rulers of 
twelve diſtin Territories or Provinces : And the ſame 
Author, in the beginning of his fifth Book, relates, that 
the Embaſſadors of the Caliph of Babylon, in their Ad- 
dreſſes to the French Chieftains, tile that Monarch, th 
Admiral of Babylon. Dominun: noſter Admiraldus Ba- 


bylome, mandat vobis Francorum Princiyibus ſalutems ; 


ſo in his phraſe runs their Application, Afonſtrelet, an 
Anthour of good eſtimate , mentions Arcnubaliſtrrum 
Admirallum, an Admiral of the Arcabal:ſts, or of thoſe 
perions who were arm'd with Crofſe-bows ; and laſtly, 
Matthew Parts, in his life of William Ryfs, tell us, of 
one Corbaran, who after he had Marſhall'd his Army, 
and brought his ſquadrons into Form and Order, put 
thoſe Troops under the Command of 29. Kings an 
Admirals. : | 
But as this eminent Maritime Officer in theſe latter 
Times, hath by preſcription conltantly afſum'd the 
Name of Admiral ; fo in the Times of an elder Inſcri- 
ption, he was not always {til'd Admralizs, but very fre- 
quently Magnus Drungarins Claſſis, or the great Drun- 
gar of the Navy, an Office of eminency and high eſti- 
mate under the Grezk Emperours ; yet this Title was rot 
ſo confin'd to the Sea, but that it was attributed likewiſe 
to thoſe noble perſons, who manag'd the Command of 
the Land Militia; and therefore the learned CMeurſits 
notes, that there was Magnus Drnngarins Bigle, that is, 
Vigilte ſeu Excubiarum Prefetts, the chief Comman- 
der or Przfe&, to whoſe inſpeQion, the care of the 
Watch was ſolely entruſted; the Enſign or Monument 
D 2 of 
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of whoſe Authority , as the ſame Memnrſizs intimates, 
was a Scepter, or 1runcheon of a Purple Colour, richly 
guilded and adorn'd at the bottome, ©. ow the Etymo- 
logy of this word D-angarins, as Lennclevins aſſerts, is 
deriv'd from th2 Modern Greek y*:y45, and fignifies 
| the ſame with them, as Agl/a does with the Twrks, 
- |and may be interpreted tobe that Scepter or Truncheon, 
.which is the ſymbol of their Office and Authority ; hence 
theDr#ngari amongſt theGreeks,& the Ag/ariiamonelt 
-the Txrks, are equiiolent to our Colonels in Chriſten- 
" dom?. But the more proper and genuine Etymology of 
the word, as itis us'd by Fop ſcs and Vegeting, is ex- 
trated from Drangas or Druncus, which in their ſenſe 
imports as much as Globrs Militum, and may without 
diſtorting th: Phrale, be interpre-ed a Squadron of Soul- 
diers. Vegetizs in his diſcourſe de Re Militars, L1b. 3. 
Cap. 16. obſerves , that ſcire Dux debet contra quos 
Drungos, hoc eft Globos Hoſtium quos equites oporteat po- 
ui ; and YVopiſcms, in the year 280. relating the Vidtornes 
of Probus the Emperour, over the Blemu and the Ger- 
vans, tells us, that he to enhavſe the Pompe and Mag- 
nificence of his Conqueſts, Omn:m Gentinm Drungos 
duxit, he carried £quadrons or Heaps, of all thoſe Na- 
tions he had ſubdued before his triumphant Chariot. 

I ſhould now wind up this Diſcourſe, bnt finding fo 
many eminent perſons of the Engliſh Nation, to have 
been inveſted and dignified with the Title of Admiral, 
I thought it a labour not unworthy conſideration, to re- 
preſent to the publique view a juſt Scale or Series of 
thoſe worthy Heroes, who have been 1n their ſeveral Ge- 
nerations, by the Favour of the Prince advanc'd to this 
Office, whoſe Catalogue is exadtly Regiſter'd in the 
[22rned and elaborate Pagzs of Sir Hexry Spelman's 
Gloſſary: 

Marthaſius the Arch-pirate in old Latine Records, 
ftil'd Archi-Pirata, and Nautarums Princeps,was Admi- 

” + ral un'er King Edgar,ani had ſeveral ſubordinate Com- 
mnders under his jurisdict'on, ( Prefet; they are caJl'd 
| | | ad 

| | 
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in the Record) who had the Command unaer tnis 32ar- 
thuſrnr of almoſt a Thouſand hips ; a Report,if we conſfi- 
der the Bulk and Dimenſion of thoſe Maritime Veſſels 
which were employ'd in thoſe Times not altogether 
improbable, where Note, that although in theſe Moderne 
Ages, the Name of Pirate is (till applied to one. who 
ſupports himſelf by Pillage and Depredation at Sea, yet 
in Times of an elder inſcription, the word Pirate or 
Pirate , was ſometimes attributed to thoſe perſons to 
whoſe care the Mole or Peer of any Haven (call'd in 
Latine Pyra ) was entruſted, and by whoſe InſpeRtion it 
was provided, that thoſe places ſhould receive no pre- 
Judice, which were the occaſion of. ſo much advantage 
co the publique intereſt, 

After the mention of Mathsſius, there 1s a Gap of 
Interval in the Regiſter of the Admirals, and none re- 
corded until the 8th, year of Henry the 3d. and then 
Richard de Lucy of Newington Lucies in Kent begins 
the Catalogue, from whom Rc. Lucy of Charlecot in 
Warwickſhire, Eſq. 1s in a Collateral or younger Line 
originally deſcended, After whom, the enſuing Roll of 
Admirals is without any intermiſſion or interruption, in 
an even clew or ſeries conducted down to our Times. 

Tho. de Moleton had the cuſtody of the norrow Seas 
(Cuſtos Mars the Record ftiles him) in the 48h, year 
of Henry the 3d. | 

Will. de Leybourne of Leybourne Caftle, was ina con- 
vention held at Bruges, in the 1 5th. year of Edward the 
firſt til'd Admiral. After his .Ex:c,the Office of Ad- 
miral being held of too vaſt concernment to be managed 
and weilded by one perſon, there were three Admirals 
created, in the 22th. of | Edw. the 2d. One had the care 
of th2 parts towards the North, which was committed 
to John de Botetort ; A ſecond, had the charge of the Sea- 
coaſt South-ward, which was entruſted to Wiliam de Ley- 
borne ; And a third, had the cuſtody of the Weſtern 
thore, which was delegated to.the inſpe&ion of an [ri 
Knight, Afterwards this Office was inveſted in => ; 


, 22 


34 Eaw. 1, 


3 Edw.:. 


Io Edw, :. 


15 Edw, 2, 
16 Edw, 2. 
18 Eby, 2, 


19 Edw, 2, 


29 Edw. . 


 _The firſt Invention, and 
The firſt whereof, had the cuſtody of the Engliſh ſhore, 
from the Thames Mouth Northwards: The ſecond of 
whom, had the charge of the Weſtern ſhore, from the 


Mouth of -the Thames South-weſt ; a Regiſter of which 
here folloyws.\ 


Admirals of the Admirals of the 


Edward Charles Gervaſe Allard 
Foſeph Botetort Nicholas Croll 10 Edw. 2. 
Toſeph Perbrun Sir Rob. Leybourne 
alias Perbarne John Athey 12 Edw. 2. 
John Perbrmn Sir Rob. Leybourn _ 
ohn Perbrun Robert Battaile e" 
fo. os Sturmie alias Batrell 
Robert Bexdon 


But I know not upon what exigency, or emergent oc- 
cafion, this Office in the year x 325. thatisin the 19th. 
year of Edward the ſecond, was again entruſted to the 
cuſtody of three, which were, Fohn Otervin, Nicholas 
Crioll, and Fohn de Felton, which are Ril'd in the Record 


Wn 


Admirals of Yarmouth, Portſmouth, and of the weft. 


But about the latter part of this very year, this Office 
was again reduc'd to thz Care and Charge of, a Cata- 


logue of whom, offers it ſelf up to our preſent confide- 


ration. 


Admirals of the North, Admirals of the Weſt, 


John Sturmy 
Fohn Sturmy Nicholas Criell 
Toſeph de Leybourne | Nicholas Crioll 


Admirals 
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Admirals of the North and Weſt, in the Time of 
Edward the third. b 
Toh Perbrux Waretius de Valorgns r-Edw. 3. 
John de Normich Williams de Clintos $ Edw. 3. 
Thomas Oughtred Rgbert de Hegham, aliis 10 zaw.. 
Higham 
0. de Norwich Geffrey de Sa  10Edw. 3. 
me de Ufford, & ec 4 de and, alias x0 rdw, - 
Fo. de Roos AManton ; 
Sir Walter Manney Bartholomew Bur gherſt 11 Edw.3. 
T hom. de Drayton ' Peter Dard, alias Bard + x2 Edw.3, 
Robert de Morly, Baron Robert Truſſell 13 Edw. 3, 
of Henghaw © 
Robert Morley | Rich. Futz- Allan, Eari of 14 Edw. 3. 
 _Armnudell 
William Truſſell Willam Clinton, Earl of 16 raw, ;, 
| Huntingtoz 
William Truſſell Robert Beaupell 17 Edw. 3, 
Robert Ufford John de Mont gomeery 18 Edw, 3, 
Robert Ufford Reginald de Colham | 20 Edw.z. 
Sir Fohn Howard Rich. Furz-Allam, Earl of 21 Edw, 3. 
| Arundell 
Walter Lord Manney Rich. Fuz- Allan 22 Edw, 3, 
Sir Robert de Morley Sir John de Montgomery 22 Edw. 3. 
Robert de Cauſton Sir Rep1ail de Cobham 24 Edw. 3. 
Robert de Morley Fohn de Beauchampe, Earl 25 Edw, 3. 


of #arwick 
William de Bohan, Earl: Henry Duke of Lancaſter +5 gdw. 3. 
Northampton 


Willam de Bohun Tho. dy Beauchampe , Fail 26 Edw.3. 
of Warwick 
Robert de Morley, Baron To. a: Beauchampe 29 Edw. 3. 
of Hengham 
Robert de Morley Guy de Brian 30 Edw, 3, 
Robert de Marley Guy de Bria | 33 & 34 
Guy de Brian Edw. 3, 


Tobn 


— The firſt Invention, and 


Theſe three manag'd the Office of Admiral alone. 
But in the 43d. year of Edw. the 3d. the Cuſtody of the 
Narrow Seas, extending North and Weſt, was again en- 
truſted to two, whoſe Names are thus Regjfer'd. 


Admirals of the pf. 
Robert Aſton 


| Guy de Brian 


Robert Aſton 
Sr Philip El ourtney 
Willam de Montacate 


Rich. Fitz.- Allan, Earl of 
Arundell | 


Admirals under Richard the ſecond. 


., Zdw. 3. John de Beauchampe 
35 Edw, 3. Kbbert Herle 
38 Faw. Ralph Sptgurnell 
' Admirals of the North. 
43 Edw. 3, Nicholas T amworth 
44 Ew. ;. John Newill 
45 Edw.3. Ralph de Ferrars 
46,47,43.Ed.3 William Nevill 
$0 Edw. 3. FWilliam'de Offord, Eatl 
E of Suffolk 
go. &5t. - Sir Michael De la Pole, 
Edw. 3. Lord of Wingfield 
HT Admirals of the North. 
1 Rich» © Thomas de Beauchampe, 
| Earl of Warwick * 
' 2 Rich.2. - Sir Thomas Percy : 
- et. Will, de Elmbam 
Rich. 2, | 
6 Rich. 2. Walter Fitz-Walter, Baron 
of Woodham 
7 Rich. 2, Henry Percy, Earl of 
7 Northumberland 
$ Rich, 2. T homas Percy his Brother 
9 Rich. 2. Philip Lord Darcy 
to Rich, 3, 


Admirals of the Weft. 
Rich. Fitz- Allan, Earl 
of Armundell : 
Sir Hugh Calveley 
Sir Philip Comretney 
Walter de Hauley 
John de Roches 


Edward Conrtney, Earl of 
Deven © 

Edw. Radington, Prior of 
St. Johns of Hieruſalem 

Sir Thomas Trivet 


Richard Fitz,- Allan, Eatl of Arundel and Surrey, was 
ſole Admiral of England, after whom the Office re- 


turn'd to be managd by two. 


| Admu- 
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Admirals of the North. Admirals of the Weſt. 
John de Beaumont, Baron” John Holland, Earl of +> Hh >; 


de Folk:ngham Haxtin gton 
- Sir Fohn Roches To. Holland 12 Rich, 2, 
Edward Earl of Rutland FJohn Hilland aboveſaid 14 Rich. 2. 


again. 
Edw. Earl of Rutland and Cork, was ſole Admiral both 15 Rith. 2. 
of the Eaſtern and Weſtern ſhore. - 
Fo. Beanford, Son of John of G aunt, Marquiſs Dorſett, 21 Rich. 2, 
and Earl of Somerſet, was ſole Admiral of Expland. 
Thomas Percy Eark of Woreefter, was ſole Admiral of 22 Rich, 2. 
Exgland. 


Admirals under Henry the fourth. 
Admirals of the North, Admirals of the ef. 


Richard Grey Baron of 2 Henyy 4. 
Codnor | 

Thomas Beaufort Brother to Sir Thomas Renſton 5 Henry 4. 
the Marquiſs. Thomas Lord Barkley 


Thomas of Lancaſter, Vice-Roy of Ireland , Lord 6 Benry 4. 
Hign-Steward of Exy/and, Duke of Clarexce, manag'd 
' the Office of Admiral alone. - 


Admirals of the North. Admirals of the 77ep, 


Nicholas Blackbourn, Eſq. Richard Cliderow, Eſq. 7 Henry 4. 
After theſe two were diſlodg'd, I finJ the Office of 
Admurat no more affign'd to. two, but for the future cir- 
cumſcnb'd and concenter'd in one ; a Roll of whom. 
enſues. | 
Admirals of England. ' 


John Beaufort, Marquiſs Dorſeet aboveſaid, Brother to. g x- 
Henry the fourth, was ſole Admiral of Engla ut 8 Henry 4, 
| E Edm. 


26 


g Henry 4- 
9 Henry 4+ 


- 


4 Henrys. 


14 Henry, 


' 25 Henry 6, 


28 Henyy 6. 


2 Edward 4. 
»* Edward 4. 
49 Heary 6. 

11 Edward 4. 


| 1 Richayd -Þ 


x Henry 7, 


o 


The firſt Invention, and 


| Edmond Holland, Earl of Kent, was ſole Admiral. 


Tho. Beaufort, Brother to the Marquils aforeſaid, was ſole 
Admiral of England. : 


Admirals of England under Hepry the ſixr, 


John of Lancaſter, Duke of Bedſord, and Earl of Rich- 
ond, was Lord High Admiral of England. ” 

John Holland, Duke of Exeter, and Earl of Huntington, 
was conkituted Admiral of England, lreland,and Aqui- 
tatn, and his Son Herry had the Grant of this Office in 
Reverſion. | | 

william de la Pole, Marquiſs and Earl of Suffolk, was 
conſtituted Admiral of England, Ireland, and Aquitain, 
during the Nonage of Herry Duke of Exeter. 

Henry Hulland, aboveſaid Duke of Exeter, was Admi- 
ral of England, Ireland, and Aquitaie. 


Admirals under Edward the fourth 


Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury , was 


Admiral of Exglard. | 
William Newill, Earl of Kent, and Baron Falconbridge. 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter. | 
Richard Newill, Earl of Warwick. 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter Adnural again. 


Admirals under R:chard the third. 
Fohn Howard Duke of Norfolke. 
Admirals of England under Henry the ſeventh. 


John Vere, Earl of Oxford, Lord high Chamberlain of 
England, TS; _— 


Admirals 


additional Improvements of Navigation. - up 


Admirals under Henry the eighth. 


Sir Edward Howard Knight. | 4 Henry 8, 
Thomas Howard, Lord High Admiral of England, Ire- 5 Henry 8. 


land, Aquitarn. | 
Henry Fitz.- Roy, Duke of Richmond and Somerſer, 17 Henry 8. 
William Fitz.-Williams, Earl of South. Hampton. 28 Henry 8, 
Fohn Lord Ruſſell Knight. 32 Henry 8. 


John Dudley Knight, Viſcount Liſle, and Baron Malpas, 34 Henry 8, 


Admirals under Edward the ſixth. 


Thomas Seymour Knight, Baron Sudeley, Lord High Ad- 1 Edward 6, 
miral of England, Ireland, Wales, ('alats,and Boloigre. 
John Dudley, Kniviit of the Garter, Earl of Warwick, 3 Edward 6. 
Viſcount Liſle, Maſter of the Kings Houſhould, Ad- 
miral of England, Ireland, Wales, Cala, Boloigne, and - 
their Marches, as alſo of Nygrmandy, Gaſcoign, and 
Aquitats. | | 
Edward Cliaton Knight, Baron Say and Seal. 4 Edward 6. 


Ad mirals created under Queen May, 


William Howard Knight, Baron of Effingham, ' 1 Marie 
Edward Clinton Knieht, Baron Say and Seal, 3 Marie 


Admirals created under Queen Elizabeth. 


Charles Howard, Baron of Effingham, after created 27 Elizabeth. 
Earl of Nottingham, ard Knight of the Garter, Lord | 

| High Admiral of Exgland, Ireland, Wales, Calais, and 
the adjacent Marches, as likewiſe of Normandy, G «ſ- 
cogn, and Aquitain, 


Admirals created under King Fames. 


George Villiers, then onely Marquiſs of Buckingham, 16 Jacob, 
Vucount: 


ab 


# 
4 Card!, x: 
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Viſcount Villers, and Baron of Whaddon, Was conſtituted 


+ Lord High Adnural of Ezgl/azd. 


Admirals created under King Chates the firſt 


Robert Bartne, Earl of 
- England arl © Li, Lord High Chamberkin 


. Algernon Percy, Earl of Mlckankeatuct Kaightef the 


Garter. 


Admirals under King Charles the ſecond. 


James Duke of York, and Al | 
= big Admiral = Kol Eaglnd 4 at this inſtant, Lord 
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